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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 


Tuts Issuz OF THE JOURNAL 


One of the significant developments in education in the 
past decade has been the rapidly increasing availability of 
machines and materials which make possible a vivid approach 
to learning through seeing and hearing. The development of 
excellent instructional materials centers in counties and in 
school districts have made a wealth of sound motion pictures, 
filmstrips, slides, pictures, records, transcriptions, and real ob 
jects available to teachers to increase interest in the programs 
of instruction. 

This issue of the Journal was prepared in response to an 
invitation. extended by Helen Heffernan, Chief, Bureau of 
Elementary Education, to Allan Risdon, Chairman, Instruc 
tional Materials Committee of California School Supervisors 
Association, to present materials concerning a sound instruc- 
tional materials service as an important factor in the educational 
program. 


In preparing this publication, the committee suggested pos- 
sible topics, appointed an editorial board, and enlisted the serv 
ices of an editor. The authors have reported methods which 
they have found valuable and successful. These articles con 
tain no implication that they express the best or only ways 
to render audio-visual service. The reader may find many other 
effective ways of working in his own particular situation. 


Members of the Instructional Materials Committee of the 
California Supervisors Association are as follows: 
Eleanor Crouch, Co-ordinator, Carmel Unified School District 
Mrs. Charlotte D. Davis, Co-ordinator of Library Services, Santa 
Barbara County 
Mrs. Clara C. Eddie, General Supervisor of Instruction, Modoc 


County 
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Mrs. Martha Foley, Director of Audio-Visual Services, San Joa- 
quin County 


Harold C. Francis, Co-ordinator of Instructional Materials De- 
partment, Stanislaus County 


Albert Grant, Curriculum Co-ordinator, Inglewood Unified School 
District 


Mrs. Elsie D. Holland, Librarian, Alameda County 

Richard B. Lewis, Professor of Education, San Jose State College 

Leland B. Newcomer, Assistant Superintendent, Instruction, 
Azusa City Elementary School District 

Ruth Noel, Consultant in Audio-Visual Education, Fresno County 


Mrs. Honor O'Connor, Director of Audio-Visual Services, Santa 
Cruz County 

E. Hardy Pelham, Director of Audio-Visual Services, Mendocino 
County 


Ward H. Phillips, Director of Instructional Materials, Alameda 
County 

Mrs. Marjorie Ragsdale, Elementary Consultant, Fresno City Uni- 
fied School District 

Mrs. Helen Smeltzer, Supervisor in Audio-Visual Education, Tu 
lare County 

Mrs. Lois Duecker Trainor, Assistant Co-ordinator of Elementary 
Education, Pasadena Public Schools 

DeEtte Winter, Co-ordinator of Instructional Materials, Placer 
County 


Mary Louise Zingheim, Supervisor of Instructional Materials, San 
Jose City Unified School District 


The editorial committee consisted of the following mem- 
bers: Mrs. Ida May Edwards, Assistant Co-ordinator of In- 
structional Materials Department, Stanislaus County; Harold 
C. Francis, Co-ordinator of Instructional Materials Department, 
Stanislaus County; Richard B. Lewis, Professor of Education, 
San Jose State College; George Ormsby and Harry Skelly, 
Consultants in Audio-Visual Education, California State De- 
partment of Education; and Mrs. Helen Smeltzer, Supervisor 
of Audio-Visual Education, Tulare County. Lars Barstad, Di- 
rector of Curriculum, Fresno County, served as editor for the 
Committee. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 


CaLirorNiA ASsoOcIATION FOR CHILDHOOD 
EpucaTION CONFERENCE 


The 1956 California Association for Childhood Education 
annual study conference will be held March 3-4, at Hotel 
Californian, Fresno. Living in a Scientific World is the theme 
of the meeting. Registration will take place on March 2 from 
7 to9 p.m. and on March 3 from 8 to 9 a.m. 


The program follows. 
March 3 General Session 
9 a.m. Presentation: Living in a Scientific World, L. M. K. 
Boelter, Chairman, Department of Engineering, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


10:30 a.m. Study Groups 
to 


12:30 a.m. Group 1. Helping Children Understand Our Scien 
tific World. Bernice C. Bryan, Consultant in Ele 
mentary Education, Los Angeles County; Ruth L. 
Roche, Assistant Professor of Education, Los An 
geles College of Applied Arts and Sciences 


Group 2. Living in an Air Age. Marcia Fandrem, 
Co-ordinator-Consultant, Kern County 


Group 3. Our Changing Communities. Marian 
Jenkins, Consultant in Elementary Education, Los 
Angeles County 


Group 4. Community Planning for Children. Mrs. 
Jane Hood, Assistant to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, State Department of Education 


Group 5. Values in a Changing World. Clarissa 
Bacon, Curriculum Assistant, Santa Monica City 
Unified School District; Irwin O. Addicott, Pro 
fessor of Education, Fresno State College 


Group 6. Better Intergroup Relations. Afton D. 
Nance, Consultant in Elementary Education, State 
Department of Education; Elizabeth Hall Brady, 
Assistant Professor of Education, Los Angeles State 
College of Applied Arts and Sciences; Arturo Ca 
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brera, teacher of Spanish, Visalia; Arne |. Nixon, 


Curriculum Co-ordinator, Fourth through Eighth 
Grades, Tulare 


Group 7. Education for a World Neighborhood. 
Elizabeth Klemer, Professor of Health Education, 
San Diego State College; Margaret Heaton, San 
Francisco; Lovelle C. Downing, Co-ordinator-Con- 
sultant on the Intermediate Level, Modesto Public 


Schools 


Group 8. Social Studies in a Time of Change. Mrs. 
Helen Doak, Elementary Superviser (Primary), 
Alhambra Public Schools; Lorraine Sherer, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles; A. William Cowan, Professor of 


Education, San Francisco State College 


Group 9. Health for Today's Living. Elizabeth Kel 
ley, Professor of Health Education, Fresno State 
College; Patricia J. Hill, Consultant in School 
Health Education, State Department of Education; 
Raymond L. Cramer, Psychometrist, Fresno County 


Group 10. Mass Communication and Children. El 
len Bartzen, Los Angeles; Mary Belle Maxwell, Di- 
rector of Curriculum, Fresno City Unified School 
District 


Group 11. Pre-school Children in a Scientific World. 
Edith B. Storey, Child Care Center Director, Fresno 
City Unified School District; Mrs. Frances Presley, 
Consultant, Child Care Centers, State Department 
of Education 


Group 12. College Branches, California Association 
for Childhood Education. Mary D. Nikkel, Labora 
tory School Teacher, Fresno City Unified School 
District 


Group 13. Association for Childhood Education 
Leadership. Viola Moseley, Fresno; Phyllis B. 
Henfling, Instructor in Education, Fresno State 
College; Norman Horowitz, Los Angeles 
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Luncheon 


Presentation: Education for a Scientific World 
(Study Group Highlights) 
Helen Heffernan, Chief, Bureau of Elementary 
Education, State Department of Education 


Business Meeting, State Association 


Banquet 
Theme: Knowing Our Neizhbors Through the Arts 
Presentation: Negro Spirituals 
Manley Johnson, Assistant Executive Secretary, 28th 
Street Young Men’s Christian Association, Los 
Angeles 
March 4 
9 a.m. Breakfast Meeting 


Presentation: Creative Living in a Scientific World. 
Wolcott C. Treat, Chairman, Department of Psy 
chology, San Diego State College 


CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND | EACHERS 


ANNOUNCI S SCHOLARSHIPS AND LoANs 


The California Congress of Parents and Teachers has again 
allocated a large sum, $142,400.00, to assist young people with 
loans and scholarships. The following educational student aid 
is offered. 


Student Loan—For the current school year, $115,000 has been 
allocated to assist students with loans of $300 a year. Loans may 
be used for any type of higher education, professional or voca- 
tional. They are repayable without interest within four years 
from the close of the period for which the loan was made. 
Application forms may be obtained from the office of the Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., Suite 300, 322 
West 2Ist St., Los Angeles 7, or from P.T.A. district presidents 
throughout the state. The C.C.P.T. Student Loan Committee 
meets bi-monthly throughout the year, beginning in July, and 
considers applications at each committee meeting. 
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Scholarships and fellowships are offered by the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers for the 1956-57 school 
year as follows: 


Secondary Teacher Education Scholarships—Twenty awards of 
$400 each for fifth year students training to teach on a general 
secondary credential in the public secondary schools of Cali 
fornia. Available at Chico, Fresno, Long Beach, Los Angeles, 
Sacramento, San Diego, San Francisco, and San Jose State col 
leges, University of California, Berkeley, University of Cali 
fornia, Los Angeles, University of Southern California, and 
Stanford University. Application should be made to the scholar 
ship committee of the school of the student's choice. 


Elementary Teacher Education Scholarships—Twenty awards of 
$400 each for upper division and graduate students training to 
teach in the public elementary schools of California. Available at 
the nine state colleges, the three major centers of the University 
of California, and at the College of the Pacific, Whittier College, 
and University of Southern California. 


International Relations Fellowships—Two grants of $1,000 each 
for a year’s graduate study in international relations in the United 
States. One award will be granted in northern and one in southern 


California. Grants carry a commitment to at least one year of pub 


lic service. Candidates are nominated by the scholarship commit- 
tee of each college and university in the state. Final date for 
names to be forwarded to the C.C.P.T. is March 1, 1956. 


Special Education Fellowships—Ten grants of $750 each for a full 
years graduate study in any field of training for teaching the 
handicapped child, the work to be taken at Los Angeles State 
College or San Francisco State College. Recipient agrees to teach 
for at least two years in the special field of training in the public 
schools of California in return for a fellowship. Application forms 
are available from the C.C.P.T. state office after January 1, 1956. 
Deadline for application return is April 1, 1956. 


Special Education Loans—Ten summer loans of $100 each for ad- 
vanced training in the field of teaching deaf and hard-of-hearing 
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children. Work may be taken at any accredited institution in the 
state offering such courses. Application forms are available from 
the C.C.P.T. state office after January 1, 1956; deadline for re- 
turn is April 1, 1956. 


Children’s Librarian Fellowships—Two grants of $750 each offered 
through the University of California School of Librarianship at 
Berkeley and the University of Southern California School of 
Library Science. Application should be made to the director of the 
library school. Open to graduate students planning to enter library 
work with children and youth in school library or public library 
systems. 


Nancy Pauline Turner Music Scholarship—One grant of $400 to 
be awarded to a woman student who is preparing for a general 
secondary credential and a special secondary credential in vocal 
music. Application should be made to the Department of Music of 
one of the schools accredited to recommend for the special cre 
dential in vocal music. 


ApVENTURING IN LrreraTuRE Wirn CHILDREN 


ApVENTURING IN LirERATURE WriTrH CHILDREN, a new 
portfolio of 12 leaflets, has been published by the Association 
for Childhood Education International, and has been sent 
as a membership bulletin to members. This set of leaflets, de 
signed for use of parents and teachers, covers many different 
aspects of the literature program such as fostering children’s 
independent reading, enjoyment of poetry, guidance potenti 
alities of children’s books, and storytelling. 

Leland B. Jacobs, Associate Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City, acted as ad- 
viser on this bulletin and also prepared two of the leaflets. 

The emphasis in each leaflet is on what literature can be 
used to enrich the lives of children and how it can be used. 
A number of practical suggestions are made to help the adult 
use the wealth of material in the field of children’s literature. 
Topics of leaflets are as follows: No. 1, Building a Balanced 
Classroom Library; No. 2, Enjoying Great Stories and Classics; 
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No. 3, Fostering Independent Reading at Home and School; 
No. 4, Stories and the Curriculum; No. 5, Guidance Resources 
in Literature; No. 6, Records of Children’s Reading; No. 7, 
Making Poetry Live with Children; No. 8, Choral Reading in 
the Classroom; No. 9, Enriching Literature Through Storytell- 
ing; No. 10, Extending Creative Experiences Through Litera- 
ture; No. 11, Using Audio-Visual Materials with. Literature; 
No. 12, Coping with the Comics. 


Orders may be placed with the Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1200 15th St., N.W., Washington 
5, for the 12 leaflets, which are sold as a unit in a portfolio 
package at 75 cents. Twenty per cent discount is allowed on 
lots of 25 or more. Individual leaflets may be purchased at 10 
cents each, with discounts available on quantity order. 


New Primary Socirat Srupres MAreriAb 


Excellent social studies material for use in the primary 
school is now available in publications which represent the 


first production of a new California publishing company of 
which Claire Nolte is editor. Miss Nolte was formerly on the 
staff of the County Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles 
County. Her training as a children’s librarian and in the cur- 
riculum development program of Los Angeles County makes 
her well qualified for her present position. 


The new publications, issued by Melmont Publishers, Inc., 
5639 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles 38, California, include 
At the Airport, Good Times at Home, Our Friendly Helpers, 
More Friendly Helpers, My Busy Day, At the Post Office, 
At the Bakery, and Book of Big Beasts. 


New Butietin on Wuat Cuitpren Can Make 
Children Can Make It: Experiences in the World of Mate- 
rials contains 56 pages of practical ideas for things children 
can make, based on a sound philosophy of purpose behind the 
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making. Teachers, parents, and recreation workers will find 
a wealth of ideas with accompanying pictures and diagrams. 


This bulletin, a reprint of the series of articles which ap 
peared in Childhood Education from January 1954 through 
May 1955, is published by the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International. A foreword by Hughes Mearns has been 
added, along with an index and list of equipment and tools 
used. Adele Rudolph, formerly special assistant in the Phila 
delphia Public Schools, compiled the materials which had 
been collected by a committee. Included is information on the 
following. 

Furniture—for a library corner such as table, book cart, bookcases 


and racks; for an art corner such as easels. 


Working Models—telegraph, sun dial, windmill, water wheel, stilts, 
kites. 

Making of—butter, candles, paper, silk. Frames for weaving, knitting. 

Toys and Models—movie or television machines, 3-dimensional dis 
plays, peep shows, dioramas, panoramas; figures from clothespins, 


pipe cleaners, wire, newspaper. Puppets—hand, string, shadow. 
aper bag dolls. 
Paper bag doll 


Musical Instruments—sandblocks, cymbals, rattles, jingle sticks, 
jingle bells, drums, tambourines, castanets or clappers, one-string 
instruments, xylophones. 


Masks—Halloween and papier-maché. 


Actual classroom projects, illustrated with photographs and 


drawings, give a dynamic philosophy of education with impli 
cations for a curriculum which begins with the child and his 
persistent inner drives to find out about his world. As the child 
works with materials and tools, he follows man’s unique con 
tribution in transforming materials to provide food, shelter, 
clothing, utensils, tools, communication, and transportation. 


The bulletin may be secured from the Association for Child 
hood Education International, 1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. Price is 75 cents a copy. 
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Catt For Bins ror Textrsooxs in Music 


On recommendation of the State Curriculum Commission, 
the State Board of Education authorized the issuance of a call 
for bids for textbooks in music, to be submitted not later than 
July 1, 1956, as follows, for an adoption period of not less 
than six years nor more than eight years beginning July 1, 
1958: 

1. Basic textbooks, teacher's manuals, and accompaniment books for 
grades two to eight for use in schools in which music instruction 
is on a graded basis (schools with four or more teachers) 

. Basic textbooks, teacher's manuals, and accompaniment books for 
small schools in which music instruction is ungraded (one-, two-, 
and three-teacher schools) 

. A book for kindergarten and first grade teachers containing songs 
for pupils with piano accompaniments and a teacher’s manual 

4. A supplementary textbook for grade one 


Srory oF Gass CoNnTAINERS 


The Story of Glass Containers: A Unit for Elementary 
Grades is the title of a publication that the Glass Container 
Manufacturers Institute, Inc. has recently made available as 
supplementary material in social studies, science, and health 
instruction in the upper elementary grades. 

This 14-page illustrated pamphlet contains brief, authentic 
information on the history and manufacture of glass containers 
with a section on the contribution of glass to the welfare of our 
present-day way of life in health, science, and industry. 

The Story of Glass Containers, which first appeared in the 
September, 1955, issue of The Grade Teacher, is available in 
reprint form from Glass Container Manufacturers, Inc., 99 
Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. Copies for classroom 
distribution are furnished upon request. 


Use or Free Mareriacs rn Pusric ScHoots 


Two publications regarding the use of free materials 
public schools have recently become available. Both are at- 
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tractively illustrated and state the problems concisely and ob- 
jectively. Choosing Free Materials for Use in the Schools, 
published by the American Association of School Administra 
tors, advises the development of local policies and regulations 
regarding the use of free materials. It stresses the importance 
of establishing definite screening procedures so that only ma 
terials that give a full and accurate picture will be used in 
schools for instructional purposes. This publication may be 
ordered from the American Association of School Administra- 
tors, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. The cost 
is 50 cents. 


If You Use Free Materials was prepared by the Committee 
on Learning Materials of the Co-operative Council on In 
service Education and was published by the office of the Los 
Angeles County Superintendent of Schools. Sections of the 
California Education Code that cover the use of free materials 
are cited. Recommendations for the selection and filing of the 
materials are given and the importance of knowing the source 
of sponsorship is stressed. 


J300KLET PuBLISHED ON HELICOPTERS 


The National Aviation Education Council has a new pub 
lication entitled Helicopters. The material in the booklet is 
prepared for use of teachers and pupils. This publication fol- 
lows two others, Look to the Sky and Jets. The booklets feature 
concepts and vocabulary adapted to different reading levels. 
Copies are available from National Aviation Education Coun- 
cil Materials of Instruction Committee, 1115 17th St., N.W., 
Washington 6. 


CONSERVATION EDUCATION BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A new 15-page bibliography, “Free and Inexpensive Mate- 
rials for Conservation Education,” can be secured from the 
National Association of Biology Teachers for 10 cents. The 
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bibliography was prepared by Muriel Reuschlein of Chicago 
as part of a three-year conservation project being sponsored by 
the Association. Materials listed are from private, industrial, 
and governmental sources throughout the United States. Copies 
can be secured from the project leader, Richard L. Weaver, 
P. O. Box 2073, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Discount is allowed 
on quantity orders. 


One way in which American folklore differs from that of 
other countries is that the history of the United States is pri- 
marily the story of the conquest over nature rather than over 
human beings. Consequently, most American folk heroes are 
good-natured work giants who conquered the forces of nature; 
witness Paul Bunyan, John Henry, Pecos Bill, Feboldson, Old 
Stormalong and Joe Magarac. Thus American tradition empha- 
sizes that mankind's foe is not other people. This teaching is of 
inestimable value to the hope of a peaceful world. The use of 
folk stories in appropriate social studies units can help imple- 
ment this important concept. 


In addition, American folklore stories can be used to enliven 
and enrich programs in children’s literature. Since these mate- 
rials are full of action and good humor, simply-told folk tales 
are frequently popular with children whose interest level is 
more advanced than their reading skills. The utilization of 
ballads, legends, tall-tales, and dances brings color to the past 
and preserves the folk heritage. 


A group of persons who recognized the values of folklore 
and who wished to preserve examples of authentic American 
folk tales formed the National Conference of American Folk- 
lore for Youth in 1949. Among the activities of the group are 
the preparation of special bibliographies for teachers and li- 
brarians; the distribution of reprints of key speeches and articles 
by outstanding authorities; the encouragement of the prepara- 
tion of guidebooks, manuals and textbooks by established firms. 
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Materials now available include extensive annotated bibliog- 
raphies for elementary and secondary schools, a folklore map 
of the United States, and collections of finger plays, riddles, 
autograph rhymes, jump rope rhymes and high school and 
college yells. Teachers and curriculum workers will find this 
material fresh and stimulating. 


Inquiries should be addressed to Elizabeth Pilant, Executive 
Secretary, National Conference of American Folklore for Youth, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


MareriAcs AVAILABLE ON IMPORTANCE OF 
AMERICAN Pusiic SCHOOLS 


The Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the California Teachers Association, Southern 
Section, has developed materials on the importance of Ameri 
can public schools. Among the materials are reports of social 
studies programs suitable for use in primary, intermediate, and 
upper grades. Other materials stress the importance of teaching 
as a profession. 


The Committee hopes that suggestions contained in the ma 
terials will encourage teachers to contribute materials that will 
be useful in teacher recruitment. Requests for material or sug 
gestions should be sent to the California Teachers Association, 
Southern Section, 612 Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 17, Cali 
fornia. 


BrsLiocrRAPHy oF Books For CHILDREN 


With so many thousands of books for children available, 
teachers, librarians, and parents often find themselves in a 


quandary when asked to recommend or select for purchase 


books of outstanding merit. As an aid in meeting this prob 
lem, the Association for Childhood Education International 
has compiled and published for many years a Bibliography of 
300ks for Children. The latest edition lists more than a thousand 
titles including old favorites and the best books for children. 
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300ks are classified according to content under the headings 
of animals of all kinds, biographies for boys and girls, child 
life in other countries, child life in the United States, collection 
of stories old and new, fanciful stories and folklore, holidays 
to celebrate, informational books for the social studies, music, 
picture storybooks, poetry for all tastes and moods, reference 
books, religion, and science. Titles are listed under each sub- 
ject classification, with author and publisher indices and brief 
annotations. Age classifications help teachers and parents iden- 
tify books most suitable for specific children or groups. 

Vera Petersen, Wisconsin State College, compiled the bibli- 
ography, with Jean Eberhart, Irene Harbeck, and Sara Sisser- 
man as members of her committee. The section on reference 
books was prepared by a committee headed by Marie Merrill, 
Bronxville, New York. 

The publication may be ordered from the Association for 
Childhood Education International, 1200 15th Street, N.W., 
Washington 5. 


Wuen CurLpren WRITE 


When Children Write is a new bulletin for teachers and 
parents on helping children to improve in written communi- 
cation. This 40-page bulletin written by several outstanding 
educators and published by the Association for Childhood 
Education International deals with the purpose of writing, the 
maturation levels of children, environment and stimulation, 
and the necessary skills and attitudes. The publication is avail- 
able from the Association for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, 1200 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5. Price is 75 cents. 


Scrence: Marrer orn Meruop 


Inaccuracies in children’s science books are treated in 
Science: Matter or Method by Wesley Gordon, Curriculum 
Consultant, San Lorenzo Elementary School District. The 
publication contains reviews of 180 books and focuses atten- 
tion on inaccuracies and misleading statements contained in 
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them. Valuable sections are titled “The Key to Evaluation,” 
“The Reviewer's Criteria,” and “Elementary Science—A Dehi- 
nition.” 

The primary objectives of the book are (1) to help teachers 
to be more selective in choosing science books; (2) to increase 
the number of science books in school libraries and classrooms; 

(3) to increase teacher r appreciation for the on- rushing nature 
of scientific discovery to the end that new truths will be 
accepted as a matter of course; (4) to increase the teacher's 
status with her pupils by providing her with critical data about 
books used by her pupils; (5) to increase the teacher's appre 
ciation of the fact that the printed page is not sacred—that it 
can be a guide to error; (6) to increase teacher security in 
science by clarifying the true nature and function of science. 

Copies may be obtained from the Department of Instruction, 
San Lorenzo School District, San Lorenzo, California. 


Pusications in Art Epucarion 


Education and Art, a UNESCO book edited by Edwin 
Ziegfeld, answers such questions as: What are the major trends 
in art education in the world today? What effect is art educa- 
tion having on contemporary life? The volume contains 58 
pages of significant illustrations by children from all parts of 
the world, 24 in full color. 

Delegates from 20 nations discussed aims and techniques 
of art education when they met in 1951 for the UNESCO 
Seminar on the Teaching of Visual Arts, held in Bristol, 
England. Information gathered at this seminar forms the basis 
of the volume. Henri Matisse presents his ideas on “The Nature 


of Creative Activity.” Other artists and educators represent 
developments in France, Italy, Australia, Canada, England, 
Egypt, Belgium, Netherlands, Sweden, Norway, Germany, 
Switzerland, Japan, Mexico, India, Haiti, and Israel. 


Education and Art is available from Artext Prints, Inc., 
Westport, Connecticut, at $5.50. 
I 
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Recent PusiicaTions oF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
or EpucCaTION 
James C. Stone. Supply and Demand: Certificated Person- 
nel in California Public Schools, 1955, with Forecast for 
1965-66. Bulletin of the California State Department of 
Education, Vol. XXIV, No. 4, July, 1955. Pp. vi + 40. 


This bulletin reports the seventh arrial study of the supply of and 


the demand for certificated pe the public schools of the 
state. The information it con. > to the program of teacher 
recruitment being conducted at 12d local levels. Data are in- 
cluded concerning the demand fu xs, present and future; the 
supply of teachers, present and pro ec; the reasons why persons 


quit teaching; the reasons why many who are newly prepared to teach 
fail to take teaching positions; and the conditions that are necessary 
if schools are to attract and hold a sufficient staff of fully qualified 
teachers. 

Copies have been distributed to county, city, and district superin- 
tendents of schools, principals of elementary and secondary day 
schools, other administrative and supervisory personnel, and to se- 
lected organizations interested in teacher recruitment. 


Watson, Cuarntes W. A Guide to the Education of the 
Deaf in the Public Schools in California. Bulletin of the 
California State Department of Education, Vol. XXIV, No. 
5, August, 1955. Pp. vi + 58. 


This bulletin, written by the Consultant in Education of the Deaf 
and the Visually Handicapped, Bureau of Special Education, is a 
comprehensive guide to public schools faced with the problem of 
establishing and maintaining appropriate special education programs 
for deaf children. Early chapters deal with causes and types of deaf. 
ness, testing for deafness, diagnosis of deafness and classification of 
the deaf, the deaf child, his parents, and his education, and the hear- 
ing aid and the deaf child. Later chapters deal with organization and 
operation of special day schools and special day classes for deaf chil- 
dren and agencies serving deaf children. The appendix contains a list 
of books, pamphlets, and films on the problems of deafness. The guide 
is illustrated with photographs and line drawings. 
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Copies have been distributed to city, county, and district superin- 
tendents of schools, to directors and supervisors of special education, 
and to principals of schools having classes for the deaf. 


Good Guidance Practices in the Elementary School. Bulletin 
of the California State Department of Education, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 6, August, 1955. Pp. viii +- 78. 


This bulletin, a sequel to Guidance in the Elementary School, pub- 
lished in 1954 by the California State Department of Education, is 
the result of the co-operation of the California School Supervisors 
Association though its Committee on Guidance in Education and the 
State Department of Education. The two bulletins complement each 
other and together reflect current thinking and practice in the state 
on guidance services in elementary schools. The aim of the publica 
tion is the promotion of wholesome personal and social development 
of children in the elementary schools of the state. The functions of 
guidance are discussed and illustrated in five chapters dealing respec 
tively with the role of the principal in guidance, the relation of 
guidance and curriculum, practices in group guidance, guidance of 
individual children, and community and parent co-operation and the 
use of available resources. 

Copies have been distributed to city, county, and district superin 
tendents of schools, principals of elementary schools and junior high 
schools, and to one- and two-teacher schools. 7 


Lioyp E. Bevans and Bernapine Bett. General Business 
in the Education of Young Adolescents. Bulletin of the 
California State Department of Education, Vol. XXIV, No. 
7, August, 1955. Pp. viii + 86. 


This publication is the product of the co-operative effort of per 
sonnel of the California State Department of Education, offices of the 
Kern and San Bernardino county superintendents of schools, and the 
Bloomington and Maricopa school districts, and many other persons. 
Early sections deal with a study of business and the community in a 
semirural industrial area and a study of business and the community 
in a suburban setting. Later sections deal with values of a study in 
business and list books, pamphlets, free and inexpensive materials, and 
films that will be helpful in a study of business. 
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Copies have been sent to city, county, and district superintendents 
of schools, principals of elementary and junior high schools, and to 
one- and two-teacher schools. 


MiLtTon Basrrz. Parent Education—Curriculums, Methods, 
and Materials. Bulletin of the California State Department 
of Education, Vol. XXIV, No. 8, August, 1955. Pp. viii 
+ 72. 


This publication, prepared by the Consultant in Parent Education, 
Bureau of Adult Education, presents the curriculums that are being 
offered in parent education classes of public schools and in similar 
classes sponsored by other community agencies. Information gathered 
from more than a hundred teachers of adults formed the basis of this 
handbook for planning, teaching, and evaluating classes for parents 
by teachers, administrators, leaders of study groups, and others con- 
cerned with providing family guidance through educational processes. 

Because classes are usually arranged for parents who are grouped 
according to the ages of their children, chapters are provided on 
classes for parents of preschool children, for parents of school-age 
children, for expectant parents, new parents, and for young adults 
who are preparing for marriage. Subject matter and student activities 
suggested as suitable for attaining certain objectives in each group of 
parents are outlined in parallel columns, followed by detailed lists 
of teaching aids for each unit of study. 

Copies have been distributed to county and city superintendents 
of schools, district superintendents of high school and junior college 
districts, principals of secondary schools including evening schools, 
teachers of classes for parents, and a selected list of organizations 
interested in the subject. 


Manual for the Study of School District Organization by 
County Committees. Revised, 1955. Bulletin of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, Vol. XXIV, No. 15, 
November, 1955. Pp. vi + 50. 


The present manual is a second revision of publications regarding 
the study of school district organization and contains changes made by 
the 1955 legislature in laws regarding school district organization. The 
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report on a study of school district organization was first published in 
1947 and was first revised in 1950. 

The present edition contains State Board of Education policies re- 
garding school district organization, standards for school district organi- 
zation, and describes the types of school districts in California. Other 
sections deal with the responsibilities of county committees for school 
district organization, study procedures used by county committees, 
steps in the formation of a unified school district, and agencies in- 
volved in school district organization. 

The text of Chapter 16, Division 2, of California Education Code, 
“Optional Reorganization of School Districts by Electors,” is contained 
in Appendix I. How to reorganize school districts other than for uni- 
fication is told in Appendix Il. Appendix II contains a bibliography. 

Distribution has been made to city, county, and district superin- 
tendents of schools. 


Francis W. Dove, Er1 M. Bower, and Frora M. Daty. 
Information Regarding the Education of Mentally Retarded 
Minors in California. Bulletin of the California State De- 
partment of Education, Vol. XXIV, No. 10, August, 1955, 
Pp. vi + 58. 

This bulletin is a revision and extension of the 1950 bulletin Ques- 
tions on the Education of Mentally Retarded Minors in California and 
brings up to date information concerning the laws and regulations 
relating to the severely mentally retarded and the education of the 
educable mentally retarded pupils. 

Copies have been distributed to city, county, and district superin- 
tendents of schools. 


Ext Micnuaet Bower. The School Psychologist. Bulletin 
of the California State Department of Education, Vol. 
XXIV, No. 12, November, 1955. Pp. x + 130. 

This bulletin, prepared by the Consultant in Mental Hygiene and 
Education of the Mentally Retarded, Bureau of Special Education, 
presents in some detail the procedures school psychologists employ in 
performing their duties. The bulletin will be useful to school psycholo 
gists, teachers, and school administrators. Individual chapters deal with 
typical cases referred to the school psychologist, the use of projective 
techniques in school situations, the case conference, the psychologist 
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and teacher as collaborators, the psychologist as mediator between 
parent and school, and personal and professional problems of the 
school psychologist and psychometrist. 

Distribution has been made to city, county, and district superin- 
tendents of schools. 


E. R. Deermsc. Handbook on Attendance Accounting in 
California Public Schools. 1955 Edition. Bulletin of the 
California State Department of Education, Vol. XXIV, No. 
14, November, 1955. Pp. xii + 110. 


The 1955 edition of the Handbook on Attendance Accounting in 
California Public Schools incorporates the changes in methods and 
procedures of school attendance accounting that have resulted from 
legislation enacted in 1955. The purpose of the handbook is to give 
information regarding laws and regulations relating to recording and 
reporting of pupil attendance to public school administrators and 
others who have the responsibility for attendance accounting and to 
suggest procedures that will lead to uniformity of attendance account- 
ing throughout the state. 

Distribution is being made to county, city, and district superintend- 
ents of schools, to principals of junior and senior high schools, evening 
high schools, day junior colleges, evening junior colleges, and to 
attendance supervisors. 


KINDERGARTEN Issuz Sti_~t AVAILABLE 


Copies of the August issue of the California Journal of Ele- 
mentary Education, devoted to kindergarten education, are 
still available without charge to California public schools and 
may be ordered from the Bureau of Textbooks and Publica- 
tions, California State Department of Education, Sacramento 
14, California. Requests for additional copies should be sub- 
mitted by local superintendents of schools for the total number 
of copies needed in their school systems rather than by indi- 
vidual principals or others. County superintendents of schools 
should request copies for distribution to kindergarten teachers 
in districts not employing local superintendents of schools. A 
sufficient number of copies of this issue was published to make 
state-wide distribution possible to every kindergarten teacher. 














AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS FOR TEXTBOOKS 
ON MEXICO 


Jay Davis Conner, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and Chief, Division of Instruction, and Francis W. Noi, 
Chief, Bureau of Audio-Visual Education, California 
State Department of Education 


This article deals with the development of supplementary 
instructional films correlated with a textbook writing project of 
the California State Curriculum Commission which has re 
sulted in three books on Mexico for use in the sixth grade. The 
books were written by James Mitchell Clarke, who was em 
ployed by the Commission. This entire project was undertaken 
by the California State Curriculum Commission when it be 
came apparent that the elementary school textbooks available 
did not give an adequate and appropriate picture of our neigh 
boring country, Mexico, as a nation in transition from a handi 
craft economy to a modern industrial economy with complex 
economic problems and high standards of cultural life. 


In making recommendations to the State Board of Educa 
tion for the adoption of textbooks, the State Curriculum Com 
mission is increasingly concerned regarding the availability of 
instructional materials to be used in conjunction with books 
provided by the state for California public schools. Conse 
quently, the Curriculum Commission, concerned with the 
problem of securing supplemental instructional materials to be 
used with the books on Mexico, asked the Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Education to explore the possibility of interesting a 
commercial concern in producing audio-visual instructional 
materials closely correlated with the three books. Since state 
funds were not available for the production of such mate- 
rials, it was necessary to interest the concern in producing and 
marketing the materials as an independent business enterprise. 
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After considerable exploration, the Curriculum Commission 
and the Bureau of Audio-Visual Education interested Paul 
Hoefler Productions, Los Angeles, in producing a wide range 
of audio-visual materials that could be used with the books. 
The following provisions were included in a working agree- 
ment that was made by the two parties. 

1. The State Curriculum Commission, the Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Education, and an advisory committee appointed 
by the Commission would make recommendations to 
Paul Hoefler Productions regarding the kinds of materials 
which would be most useful; i.e. instructional films, film- 
strips, and study prints. 

2. The State Curriculum Commission and the Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Education would work closely with Paul 
Hoefler Productions in the preparation of the motion 
picture scripts insofar as educational problems were con- 
cerned. 

3. If the finished products met the approval of the State 
Curriculum Commission, Paul Hoefler Productions 
would be authorized to indicate on the materials pro- 
duced and in its advertising of them that the materials 
were produced in collaboration with the Curriculum 
Commission and the Bureau of Audio-Visual Education. 

4. The materials produced by Paul Hoefler Productions 
would be listed in the textbooks on Mexico. 


As the project developed, the major portion of the advisory 
work in the production of the instructional films now com- 
pleted was done by an advisory committee appointed by the 
State Curriculum Commission. The members of this com- 
mittee are Mrs. Mary A. Putnam, Supervisor of Audio-Visual 
Aids, and Mrs. Margaret W. Divizia, Supervisor in Charge 
of Audio-Visual Aids, Los Angeles Public Schools; Mrs. Helen 
F. Rachford, Chairman, Director of Elementary and Secondary 
Audio-Visual Education, office of the Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of Schools, and C. C. Trillingham, County 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles County. Thus far, 
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the Commission has approved two color films, Mexican Village 
Family, and Mexican Village Life.’ Other films, filmstrips, 
and study print units are now being produced or are scheduled 
for production. 

In promoting the production of audio-visual and library ma- 
terials that are needed for school use and are not available, the 
Division of Instruction has made apparent the importance 


-which it attaches to the use of a wide variety of instructional 


materials. The encouragement and help it is giving county 
superintendents of schools and school districts in establishing 
audio-visual education service centers and library facilities is 
further evidence of the division’s position regarding the use of 
instructional material. 

The total project of producing the books on Mexico and 
promoting the production and marketing of audio-visual mate 
rials for use with the books has made it increasingly apparent 
that the provision of instructional materials is a responsibility 
that can be met most satisfactorily through the co-operative 
efforts of the State Curriculum Commission, the State Depart- 
ment of Education, curriculum directors, supervisors, librarians, 
teachers, and audio-visual education personnel. The project 
has also brought out the fact that commercial concerns can be 
interested in producing instructional materials designed to help 
meet specific needs of California schools and that educators 
and producers can work side by side harmoniously to achieve 
educational goals. It has been demonstrated further that the 
production of many of the different items included in the 
category of instructional materials requires equipment, mate- 
rials, and personnel that individual schools cannot supply, and 
that for these reasons attempts to produce films locally will 
likely be unsuccessful. 

Few, if any school districts, have the funds required to pro- 
vide all the different types of materials they need to develop 
and maintain a good instructional program. The materials can 
be secured, however, if several districts pool their resources 


1 Available from Paul Hoefler Productions, 7934 Santa Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles 46, 
California. 
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and establish a central unit in which the needed instructional 
materials are collected and from which they are distributed to 
the schools upon request. The administration and operation 
of a center of this kind requires personnel who have a thorough 
knowledge of the materials available, are skilled in handling 
the materials, know the curriculums of the schools, and are 
otherwise prepared to help teachers solve their instructional 
problems. 

Skillful use by the teacher of audio-visual materials is impor- 
tant. Skillful use begins with the teacher’s selection of appropri- 
ate items that will help attain instructional goals. A vast array 
of items may be selected at the centers including motion pic 
ture films, filmstrips, slides, phonographs and records, tape r 
corders and tape recordings, viewgraph transparencies, three 
dimensional viewers, models, graphs, charts, study prints, radios, 
and a suggested list of radio and television programs that can 
be used in the instructional program. 


Help should be given to the teacher in the selection of the 
best items to use in each situation, and advice, instruction, 
and assistance should be given in making the best use of the 
items selected. Since the war the motion picture has been 
greatly improved as an instructional tool. Motion picture films 
have great potentials for use in existing curriculums, and cur- 
riculum directors should carefully explore the potentialities of 
these materials as curriculum revision projects are undertaken. 
Teachers need to make critical, experimental, and intensive 
use of this powerful instructional aid. Filmstrips with built-in 
instructional technics are also valuable instructional aids that 
may be used in all phases and for all levels of the school 
program. 

Appropriate use of audio-visual materials strengthens and 
gives life to the instructional program. Every person who shares 
in the responsibility of providing individuals the educational 
opportunities they need should, therefore, work co-operatively 
in making such materials available and should make certain 
that the materials are used to the greatest advantage. 





THE STANISLAUS COUNTY AUDIO-VISUAL 
AND LIBRARY PROGRAM 


Haroip C. Francis, Co-ordinator, and Ina May Epwarps, Assistant 
Co-ordinator, Instructional Materials, Office of the County 
Superintendent of Schools, Stanislaus County 


Audio-visual and library materials are used to advantage in 
furthering the program of education offered by the public 
schools in Stanislaus County. Through the use of such mate 
rials the interest of pupils in their work is intensified, pupils’ 
understanding is improved, and pupils are helped to acquire 
wholesome attitudes. 


ADMINISTRAT ION OF THE CENTER 


The audio-visual and library services, provided by the office 
of the County Superintendent of Schools, Stanislaus County, 
work as a single administrative unit. By operating as a unit, 
efficient and high quality services can be offered even during 


periods when either of the two sections is carrying a peak load 


By working co-operatively the two sections can provide teachers 
the co-ordinated audio-visual and library materials they need 
in carrying out the instructional program. The co-ordinator and 
the assistant co-ordinator of instructional materials work closely 
with school personnel in securing materials and services. 


FINANCING THE PROGRAM 


Funds for financing the audio-visual and library services in 
Stanislaus County are derived from three sources. 


1. The County of Stanislaus through its County General 
Fund provides housing for the department, part of the 
office and storage equipment, and pays the salaries of 
four employees and part of the salary of another em 
ployee. 


. 
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The individual school districts pay into a fund for the 
Book Library and the County Co-operative Film Library. 
This fund is used to purchase films, books, and reference 
materials. Each district pays $75.00 per classroom unit 
for the purchase of books and 5 mills per $100.00 of 
assessed valuation in the district for the purchase of 
films. 

3. Money provided through the County Service Fund is 
used to pay the salaries not paid through the County 
General Fund and to purchase equipment for the office, 
storage facilities and materials and supplies, and for the 
miscellaneous costs of operation. 


Educational Opportunities Equalized for Children 

The plan used in Stanislaus County to finance the purchase 
and distribution of instructional materials to the schools equal- 
izes the educational opportunities offered children in the public 
schools. The child who lives in the poorest school district re- 
ceives the same quantity and quality of instructional materials 
as the child who lives in the richest district. ‘The democratic 


philosophy of providing equality of educational opportunities 
is thus realized and in addition every child is provided rich 
and varied educational experiences. 


PROCUREMENT AND DisTRIBUTION OF MATERIALS 


A wide variety of materials is used in the programs of educa- 
tion offered by the schools in Stanislaus County. The materials 
are selected to meet needs and interests of each child and to 
give all the children certain experiences. 

The following criteria are used in selecting instructional 
materials for use in the schools. 


1. The material is needed and will serve a definite purpose. 

2. The material is of such nature that it can be used to fur- 
ther the educational philosophy that is followed. 

3. The material provides opportunity for each child to make 
the progress of which he is capable. 
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. The material will help each child to acquire and master 
the skills he needs. 
5. The material is of appropriate level for the children who 
will be using it. 


Materials are evaluated co-operatively by the instructional 
materials co-ordinators, elementary co-ordinators, consultants, 
principals, and teachers. The evaluations are reviewed by a 
steering committee and if approved the committee asks the 
County Board of Education to approve the material for pur- 
chase. The co-ordinators and teachers of the Modesto Public 
Schools co-operate in the evaluation of films only. Instructional 
materials are selected by the following committees each of 
which carries out the responsibilities assigned to it. 


1. Steering Committee. The Steering Committee is com- 
posed of the instructional materials co-ordinators and 
elementary co-ordinators of the office of the County 
Superintendent of Schools and representatives from the 
school districts. The committee analyzes the materials in 
the service center, surveys the current literature for new 
materials, and chooses materials to be evaluated. At the 
end of the evaluation period, the committee studies the 
evaluations and recommends to the County Board of 
Education the materials it approves for adoption. 


. Consultant Staff Committee. The Consultant staff of 
the office of the County Superintendent of Schools evalu- 
ates all materials and eliminates those they consider edu- 
cationally unsound, those that do not present concepts 
appropriate for the grade level at which they will be 
used, those that have vocabularies that are not within 
children’s ability to understand, and those that cannot 
be used to advantage in the educational program. 

3. Teacher Committees. Teacher committees for each 
grade level, primary, intermediate, and upper grade, eval- 
uate materials for classroom use. Their evalua ‘ions are 
made in relation to specified criteria. The critezia are de- 
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vised to direct special attention to the classroom use that 
can be made of the material. 


Production and Housing Materials 


The audio-visual section produces only the materials that 
cannot be purchased. Study prints and slides of local industries 
are produced on a limited scale. The instructional materials 
department is housed in the County Service Center No. 3 
which is located just outside the Modesto city limits. 


Audio-Visual Section. The audio-visual section contains 
films, filmstrips, slides, realia, objects, specimens, models, 
graphic materials, study prints, and framed art prints. The re 
cordings and transcriptions, for the most part, are owned by 
individual districts. ‘The audio-visual section, however, has 
certain selections which it provides for use in workshops and 
for schools to review and evaluate. The center has certain types 
of audio-visual equipment for staff use, workshops, and for 
temporary loan to schools if there is a breakdown of the school 
owned equipment. 

The materials are housed according to use. In the main sec- 
tion certain materials are kept where they are readily accessible 
for teachers to examine and select those they wish to use. The 
films and filmstrips are housed in the shipping section which 
makes for efficient and fast service. 


Library Section. The library section contains professional 
books, curriculum bulletins, supplementary textbooks, and 
books for pleasure reading. The library is arranged in three 
sections. Professional books, curriculum bulletins, and copies 
of supplementary textbooks are kept in the main reading room. 
One copy of each of the supplementary textbooks available for 
classroom use is kept in this section. This provision is made so 
that teachers can choose with ease the books they wish to use 
in their classrooms. In the pleasure reading room, the books are 
shelved according to reading difficulty and interest. Supple 
mentary textbooks are kept in the main stockroom of the 
library. 
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Distribution of Materials 

Audio-Visual Section. ‘The loan periods for materials are 
sufficiently long for teachers to make the best possible use of the 
materials in the instructional program. Films and filmstrips are 
regularly loaned for a two-and-one-half day period and upon 
special request for a week. Models, realia, and slides are loaned 
for a two-week period and all other materials for the period they 
are needed. Films, filmstrips, models, art prints, and study 
print packets are booked in advance so that teachers may plan 
their work. Requests for these materials may be made from 
one to five weeks in advance of the time they are needed. 

Library Section. All pleasure books and supplementary 
textbooks are loaned for the period of need. The professional 
materials are loaned for a month, and the loan may be renewed 
if the books are not in demand. Al! requests for books are filled 
within a four-day period. The books may be ordered in advance 
and will be sent to the school prior to the date for which they 
are requested. 

One delivery truck is used by both sections. The geographi 
cal location of the schools in relation to the center makes it 
possible for two deliveries to be made to the schools each week. 
Deliveries are made to the Modesto Public Schools by a truck 
owned and operated by the school district. 


IN-sERVICE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
The in-service training of teachers in the availability and 
use of audio-visual and library materials is usually done in the 
genera! in-service training program. The co-ordinators and 


consultants from the office of the County Superintendent of 


Schools are available to assist each teacher 


Wuat For THE Furure 


Much progress has been made since the instructional mate 
rials program offered by the office of the Stanislaus County 
Superintendent of Schools was first introduced. At that time 
only a few materials were available and teachers themselves 
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had to pick them up at the county center. However, many im- 
provements are still necessary to provide the kinds of materials 
and facilities that are needed to provide children the best type 
of educational opportunity. Some ways in which the service 
to teachers and children in the schools in Stanislaus County 
can be improved follow. 


Provide for teachers a larger selection of all kinds of ma- 
terials, especially free reading books, study prints, and 
other nonprojected materials, and materials prepared for 
gifted children. 

Make it easier for teachers to know the instructional 
materials that are available by publishing and distributing 
a catalogue of those in the audio-visual and library 
services. 

Work closely with school administrators to secure their 
co-operation in providing equipment and facilities needed 
by teachers. 

Help teachers to become increasingly well informed re 
garding the materials that are available and to know how 


the materials can be used in helping children to learn. 





SAN DIEGO'S DEPARTMENT OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 


Rosert H. Burcert, Director, Department of Instructional Aids, 
San Diego Public Schools 


Touring educators who wander as far south as San Diego 
usually include in their itinerary of “points of interest” the 
Education Center of the San Diego Unified School District. 
Until three years ago the various administrative, super 
visory, and service offices of the school district were scattered 
throughout the city and operated in structures ranging from 
an abandoned nineteenth century grammar school and a con 
verted garage to a modern downtown office building. Such an 
arrangement was inefhicient, expensive to operate, and failed 
to create the environment needed to work efhiciently with the 
twentieth century problems of a rapidly growing metropolitan 
school system. 


Today the major departments of the district are housed in 
a modern building of functional design. The building is di 
vided into three major sections. The north wing houses the 
administrative offices, the personnel office, the accounting de 
partment, the adult education office, and a board room with 
a seating capacity of 300. The central wing is three stories high 
and contains the guidance bureau, the health education offices 
and clinics, the business division, the research offices, and the 
offices of the supervisory staff. At the south end of the building 
is a two-story unit, the major portion of which is occupied by 
the department of instructional aids. 


Departments of instructional aids are a fairly recent develop 
ment on the educational scene and the way in which they are 
organized will vary somewhat from school district to school 
district. In San Diego the department consists of a central li 
brary that serves 68 elementary schools, a professional or refer 
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ence library that supplies the professional staff with educational 
literature and research materials, and the audio-visual center 
which furnishes materials to all the public schools, kindergar 
ten through junior college. Responsibility for the administra 
tion of these three main divisions rests with the director of 
instructional aids who in turn works under the direction of the 
assistant superintendent in charge of instruction. 


STAFF ORGANIZATION 

Central Library 

The central library is under the direction of the chief li- 
brarian who is assisted by a teacher-consultant and a clerical 
staff of 13. Two truck drivers are employed by the library. The 
library has special departments for receiving materials, text 
book distribution, cataloguing, mending and repairs, and gen 
eral circulation. 
Professional Library 

The reference librarian is directly responsible to the director 
of instructional aids and is assisted by one clerk. She maintains, 
in addition to the professional books, magazines, research 
studies, and curriculum publications, a complete collection of 
sample textbooks. Through this office all sample books con- 


sidered for adoption are collected and distributed to the evalu 
ation committees. 


Audio-Visual Center 

Two assistant supervisors of audio-visual instruction share 
the responsibility of supervising the audio-visual program and 
directing the work of the staff. The elementary assistant super 
visor is responsible for the elementary school services and the 
materials needed. The photo and art production laboratories 
and the cataloguing office are under his control. 


The secondary assistant audio-visual supervisor provides 
services for the secondary schools and the adult and vocational 
programs. Within the department he supervises the activities 
of those responsible for the care and distribution of materials 
and those in charge of equipment maintenance and control. 
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A third quasi-supervisory position is that of the teacher-co 
ordinator who is responsible for the production of television 
programs for school use. This person works under the director 
of instructional aids. He is assisted by a secretary. 

Naturally in any organization areas of responsibility overlap, 
and general assignments are assumed by more than one indi 
vidual. In the preparation of catalogues, which is under the 
nominal control of one assistant supervisor, the advice and 
guidance of the other supervisors are sought when the materials 
listed and described pertain to grades seven through fourteen. 
However, the preparation of audio-visual bibliographies for 
unit monographs is done by the assistant supervisor of the 
grade in which the materials are to be used. In art or photo 
production either assistant supervisor is free to plan the produc 
tion of materials with the personnel of the audio-visual center. 
The general supervision of the staff is a responsibility of the 
assistant elementary supervisor. 


PHrLosopHy OF THE DEPARTMENT 

The instructional aids department is a service agency and 
can justify its existence only to the degree that it meets the 
essential needs of the teachers. The department is part of the 
instructional division. Its function is to provide teaching mate 
rials that are needed in using the plans developed by those 
whose primary responsibility is to formulate curriculum pat 
terns and the broad instructional program. 

Let it not be assumed, however, that this department is 
merely a purveyor of products from well-stocked shelves and 
that it has no influence on curriculum design. Whether or not 
a curriculum unit includes a list of resource materials or pro 


vides for certain learning experiences may depend entirely 
upon the ability of the instructional aids department to obtain, 
or on occasion to create, the material that is needed. Lines of 
communication between supervisors, directors, consultants, and 
members of the department must be close if what is needed 
and sought is to be obtained. If new teaching aids and mat 

rials appear on the market, or are created, information regard 
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ing them must be brought to the attention of all who might 
find a use for the materials. In fact, the instructional aids de 
partment is a combination showcase and testing laboratory 
where new items and ideas are introduced to those who may 
use them. 


The audio-visual and library sections have opportunities to 
assist and guide teachers in the selection and use of teaching 
materials that the general or special supervisor does not happen 
to have. The general or special supervisor may talk about books 
and films, how to exhibit materials, and how to develop pupils’ 
interest, and in talking they may show a selected few of the 
materials that they think might be used to advantage in the 
instructional program. But while visiting the audio-visual and 
library sections, teachers are in the midst of thousands of sepa 
rate items from which they may choose the ones they think 
will be most helpful to their pupils, and those in charge can 
direct the teachers’ attentiun to certain of the materials. To 
the extent that the staffs of the audio-visual and library sections 
guide teachers in selecting materials, help them to learn specific 
skills whereby they can efficiently display the materials in their 
classrooms, make both the content of what they teach and 
activities that they undertake in their classrooms varied and 
meaningful, they improve the quality of instruction that the 
pupils receive. 

The responsibility of providing an adequate supply of essen- 
tial teaching devices that are well planned and developed and 
acquainting teachers with the materials in a manner that de- 
sired outcomes \''!l be realized is the obligation of the audio- 
visual departmeat. A variety of techniques is used in meeting 
this obligation. 


First, the department maintains a complete and accurate 
master catalogue of all the materials it has ready for distribu- 
tion. Secondly, the organization of the department and the 
materials is kept simple and systematic so that location and 
accountability is easily controlled. Thirdly, items are displayed 
and arranged so that prospective customers (teachers) will 
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examine them and investigate their possible uses in the class 
room. Fourthly, unit monographs, courses of study, and plans 
for teaching specific units are accompanied by carefully selected 
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bibliographies of recommended teaching materials. Fifthly, 
teachers are helped to learn the skills they need to operate 
equipment, to use a microphone, and to order materials listed 
in the guides or catalogues. Sixthly, a certain amount of pub- 
licity is given concerning new materials that are available, new 
techniques that have been successfully used, and new radio 
and television programs that merit attention. The department 
prepares a monthly newsletter and contributes regularly to 
other publications of the school district such as the Superin- 
tendent’s Bulletin, the Curriculum Guide, and the Teachers’ 
Association B1;!'!ctin. 


Resources OF THE DEPARTMENT 
If one of the 2,600 regular teachers in the San Diego public 
schools visits the department of instructional aids during the 
first week of August (when theoretically all items are in and 
are awaiting the opening of school), he would find in the 
various services the following inventories of teaching aids at his 
disposal. 





1. Professional Library 
a. Samples of all curriculum publications 
b. 127 current professional magazines 
c. A collection of 4,000 professional and technical ref- 
erence books 
d. Samples of state textbooks and the basic and supple- 
mentary books approved for use in the schools 
2. The Central Library 
a. A stock of 306,044 district-purchased books divided 
into five major classifications 
(1) Readers—basic and supplementary 
(2) Social studies—background and pupil reference 
(3) Classroom library 
(4) Kindergarten 
(5) Teacher reference and open shelf 
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b. State textbooks are ordered for the individual schools 
by the Central Library and are housed along with 
permanent loan collections of dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, and selected reference books in the individual 
schools. Copies of all items, however, are available for 
inspection at the Center. 


. The Audio-Visual Department 


a. Motion picture films 4,302 
b. Filmstrips 8,561 
c. Sets of study prints 9,066 
d. Records and transcriptions 4,083 
e. Exhibits (including dioramas) 576 
f. Slide sets 914 
g. Maps and rolled charts 108 
h. Stereograph sets 426 


i. A reserve supply of supplementary equipment, includ- 
ing such items as portable public-address systems, 
tachistoscopes, FM _ receivers, overhead projectors, 
large screens, microphones, and microscopes. 


As the teacher enters the main floor of the department of 
instructional aids he would notice several unique features in 
the arrangement and organization. 


iP 


The main room is large, well-lighted, and spacious. The 
central area is devoted to storage and display. Encircling 
the room are the library offices and work rooms, the film 
distribution desk and film storage offices, the equipment 
room, the cataloguing office, and three combination pre- 
view and conference studios. 

The library and the audio-visual section share the main 
display room. Visual aids enhance the book section, and 
the book display complements the audio-visual materials. 


. Cases are designed for display as well as storage, and all 


arrangements of materials are at eye-level. 


. Offices are arranged so that they face out upon the main 


display area and make it easy for the teacher to step in 


Pw” _on 
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and meet the supervisor or for the supervisor to look out 
ahd observe the teacher who needs assistance. 

5. The main delivery room is directly beneath the center of 
the main floor and is connected to the main charging 
desk by a gravity chute. All but the most bulky items 
may be sent to delivery via this device. A combination 
freight and passenger elevator connects the lower floor 
and upper floor for the convenience of visitors and to 
simplify the delivery of materials from the first floor re- 
ceiving rooms back to stock on the second floor. 

6. In the library section the main collection is housed on 
the first floor to simplify movement of books. Orders are 
placed at either the first or second floor desks and filled 
from stock. 


TEACHER SERVICE 


Getting the materials into the classroom is a primary concern. 
A number of techniques are employed in accomplishing the 
task. The department is open from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
three days a week, from 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. twice a week, 
and maintains a skeleton staff on Saturday from 9:00 a.m. to 
12:00 m. throughout the school year. During the two summer 
months a regular 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. daily schedule is 
maintained. Each school receives twice-a-week delivery of 
audio-visual and library materials. Teachers may order by 
school mail, by phone in an emergency, or may come to the 
department and make personal selections. 

At the close of school opening-of-school orders for readers 
and social study unit materials are accepted when they are 
made by teachers who know their definite assignments. These 
materials are awaiting them at their school when they report 
back to work. Although loan limits apply to certain types of 
books and quantities are regulated, a great latitude of choice 
is granted, and exceptions are frequently made to fit unusual 
needs that may arise. 

In the audio-visual offices bookings will not be made more 
than a month in advance. This regulation, it is believed, keeps 
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the materials ordered closely integrated with the ongoing work 
of the class. It also makes it possible to prevent some eager 
individuals from using more than their share of material, espe- 
cially when the supply may be limited and the demand great. 
Every attempt is made to serve as many as possible and to 
serve them equitably. Last year (1954-55) a total of 94,828 
items, or sets of audio-visual materials, was circulated to 2,600 
teachers. This is a per teacher average of 39.8 items per year 
and does not take into account the sharing that is done among 
teachers, especially in the larger schools. 

During the year the photographic department shot approxi 
mately 3,000 negatives and 5,100 feet of 16 mm. film. More 
than 11,000 prints were made. Although not all of these items 
went directly into classrooms, the majority did, and those that 
did not were used for educational purposes such as in displays, 
school information news stories, educational television pro- 
grams, and aerial surveys of school sites. 

The art production department produced or processed more 
than 10,000 separate art and study prints, exhibits were made 
and boxed for circulation, posters and charts were designed, 
and curriculum publications were illustrated. Special items 
were supplied by department artists. 


Costs OF THE PROGRAM 


Annual Cost on a Per Pupil Basis 


Library 
Salaries for central and professional library $1.40 
Book purchases for central and professional library 1.40 
Delivery service AS 
Total $2.95 
Audio-Visual 
Salaries of staff (including delivery) $1.15 
Capital outlay 25 
Audio-visual materials 1.00 
TV experiment 5 


Total; $2.55 
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Thus, for $5.50 per year per student, the San Diego school 
district is able to furnish library services to 48,000 elementary 
school children and audio-visual services and materials to 
80,000 students in the elementary and high schools, junior 
college, and adult and vocational school. 


CoNCLUSION 


A department of instructional materials operated by the San 
Diego public schools did not happen by chance nor was it 
produced by the effort of any one individual. It has taken 30 
years of effort to develop the program and to secure the ma- 
terials offered by the department. The ideas of teachers, em- 
ployees, administrators, and children are all a part of the 
structure and the program. San Diego is not a rich community; 
the schools must make each dollar produce a full measure of 
value. Books and audio-visual materials are valued tools that 
work best in combination. The pattern of organization and the 
design of the department of instructional aids furthers their use 
in this manner so that the desired educational objectives can be 
most readily and completely attained. 





HOW A CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM GROWS IN USE 
OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Love.tte C. Down inc, Co-ordinator-Consultant on Intermediate 
Level, Modesto Public Schools 


“You have $300 to spend for audio-visual materials. How 
would you like to spend it?” the curriculum director of the 
Medesto public schools asked the co-ordinator of audio-visual 
materials five years ago. The co-ordinator replied, “At this 
moment | don’t know, but the important thing, as I see it, is 
that we begin to do some long-range planning. Why not select 
a group of principals to help with the work and ask a consultant 
from the Bureau of Audio-Visual Education in the State De 
partment of Education to meet with us?” 


This brief conversation was the beginning of the audio-visual 
program in the Modesto public schools that has now become 


an integrated and functional part of the instructional program. 
Describing how it works is virtually reporting five years of 
progress. 


A committee of principals met with the intermediate co 
ordinator and the state consuitant to lay the necessary ground 
work. They visited audio-visual centers to the north and south 
of Modesto. Plans were discussed of a possible film merger 
with the audio-visual department of the office of the County 
Superintendent of Schools, Stanislaus County. A budget was 
made for the ensuing year and by the following fall the film 
merger was completed. A series of favorable circumstances 
made this result possible. For example, the governing board 
approved plans for the merger of the film program, funds were 
set aside to buy a motion picture projector and screen for each 
school not so equipped; a survey of light control facilities was 
made and funds were made available to provide curtains to 
darken at least three classrooms in each school. 


169 
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To insure businesslike operation, a county film library ad- 
visory committee was formed. The curriculum steering com- 
mittee also made invaluable contributions as its members 
worked to keep abreast of curriculum trends and to improve 
techniques for selecting, previewing, and purchasing films. 


Aupio-visuaL Mercer Leaps to Joint 
CurricuLuM DevELOPMENT 

The mechanics of operation have been mentioned chiefly 
to focus attention on a most significant step relating to curricu 
lum development. The same fall the county curriculum direc- 
tor approached the curriculum director for the Modesto public 
schools regarding the possibility of a joint project to develop a 
science curriculum. It was agreed that the two offices would 
work together in developing a curriculum for grades three 
through eight. It seemed wise to keep the horizon wide and to 
think of science instruction within a broad frame of reference. 
Plans were made to examine content for the program and to 
make science instruction an integrated phase of the total 
program. 


CoMMITTEES SEARCH FOR A Wipe VarRIETY OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Committees of teachers from the schools in Modesto and 
schools in the other districts of the county held grade level 
meetings at night throughout the year. A designated consultant 
from the Modesto schools or the office of the county superin- 
tendent of schools accepted leadership responsibility for each 
of the meetings. Once the major areas for a given grade level 
were agreed upon, the search began for appropriate materials. 
In the third grade, for example, the current state science series 
were the only books on science provided for children. Diligent 
search by committee members produced a list of books and 
unitexts that would supplement the state textbooks. These ma- 
terials included picture books and others with content that 
reached as high as fourth-grade reading level. When it was 
known that a kit of such materials would be provided for every 
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classroom teacher the following year, work began on the cur- 
riculum guides. 

But children require more than books. Study prints, a set 
for each sub-unit, were recommended for purchase and place- 
ment in each school as rapidly as funds permitted. A set of 25 
science filmstrips were placed in each school library. The fol- 
lowing year science kits were bought for each school. Two 
circuits of three meetings each were held to give teachers train- 
ing in ways of making effective use of the new materials and 
to develop the teacher’s competence in teaching science. Mate- 
rials such as have been described for the third grade were 
recommended for each grade level by the committees for the 
various levels. 

Principacs Arp IN ORGANIZATION 

Each principal supported the program by setting up a func 
tional organization in his building. The kits of books for each 
classroom were boxed in a manner to make them easily avail 
able for pupils’ use. Only materials appropriate to a given unit 
are used at one time. Study prints and filmstrips are filed in 


the school library. However, supplementary materials may 
be ordered from the main office of the Modesto public schools. 
Films are delivered from the county audio-visual department 
three times weekly. Principals approve the requests and the 
co-ordinator reviews them before they are sent to the county 
audio-visual department. This operational procedure facilitates 
clear lines of communication 


At least once a year meetings are held to acquaint the 
teachers of the grades at each level and principals with new 
books. At these meetings the teachers and principals examine 
books and receive selected lists from which books may be 
ordered for the school library. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING TO INsuRE Proper Usace 


One problem involves having materials on hand, organized 
and ready for use, another orienting teachers who have had no 
identity with the curriculum development program and the 
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selection of materials, who have shifted grade levels, or who 
are new to the system. The most significant problem and one 
that is ever present is to see that materials are properly used. 
There are many approaches to solving this problem. One that 
proved successful in Modesto involved wide participation in a 
professional meeting by teachers in the Modesto public schools 
and in the other schools in the county. Although the meeting 
was held on a Saturday morning, 200 teachers and principals 
attended. During the meeting an exhibit that showed many 
ways of expressing ideas as a result of using audio-visual ma- 
terials was displayed. 


Auptio-visuaL Marertats Conrrisutre To LANGuAGE Arts 


A series of meetings were held to show the teachers in the 
Modesto public schools how audio-visual materials might be 
used to improve children’s oral and written language. For 
example, the third and fourth grade teachers in a given area 
were released from classrooms in time to attend a meeting at 
3:00 o'clock. In conducting these meetings audio-visual mate- 
rials, usually a filmstrip, was used in a demonstration lesson with 
children. On the first day the material was used to emphasize 
meaning and understanding and oral discussion was encour 
aged after the material was presented. The next day the 
teachers returned to see how the children expressed their ideas 
in writing. The demonstration helped the teachers to under 
stand the procedures that may be employed to encourage inde- 
pendent writing. 

During the winter and spring months 16 such demonstra 
tions were given. The teachers who participated in the meeting 
are making good use of audio-visual material in their class 
rooms, and considerable improvement has been made in their 
pupils’ writing. 


Teacuer Epucation Mareriats Usep ro 
Ornrent New TEACHERS 


During the past five years the auditory and visual approach 
has been used for communicating and sharing ideas with 
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teachers. The types of materials that have been developed and 
used for this purpose are pointed out in the list that follows. 
Charts showing social functions in unit study 
Charts showing how constructive attitudes and feelings may 
be acquired 
Charts and slides explaining how a co-ordinator works with 
teachers and principals 
Slides showing growth characteristics of intermediate grade 
children with implications for the language arts program 
Tape recordings to illustrate integration in classroom ac 
tivities 
Tape and other recordings of dramatizations, talks, group 
discussions, creative poetry, and songs 
Albums of pictures showing pupils at work 


These and other similar materials have been most helpful 
in orienting new teachers in the system. 


CurricutumM DeveLtopment Moves Forwarp 
Curriculum development is going forward in many areas of 
Stanislaus County. The social studies-science guides used in 
the schools are being revised. A workshop to develop a health 
and safety guide has just been completed. Prior to the opening 


of school in 1955 a workshop was devoted to the preparation 
of an arithmetic guide. In all of these fields the use of audio- 
visual materials plays a significant role. Several years ago 
Stephen M. Corey made the following remark regarding the 
value of instructional materials: 


. . | want to stress my conviction that every single thing the 
teacher does in the classroom is influenced by her concept of in- 
structional materials. This should not imply that instructional 
materials are everything, but, schools being what they are, in- 
structional materials just about define what is being learned in 


most places.’ 


Each year, teachers are developing greater appreciation of 
the impact that instructional materials have upon children’s 


1 Stephen M. Corey, “The Unique Contribution of Audio-Visual Instructional Materials to 
the Curriculum,” California Schools, XIX (January, 1948), 12. 
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learning. It is not a case of films versus books, but the use of a 
variety of instructional materials in order that each child may 
grow at his own rate and make his unique contribution to the 
welfare of all. 

The plan described in this article has functioned first, be- 
cause there has been a goal toward which co-ordinated effort 
could be directed and secondly, because there has been a will 
ingness to accept a long-range plan of systematic purchasing. 





USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
IN A ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL 


Mary Comstock, Teacher, Douglas City School, Trinity County 


Children in a one-room school are usually a closely knit 
group and enjoy a unique type of learning because of the geo 
graphical isolation of the school. In contrast to a graded school 
where all the pupils in one classroom are about the same age, 
in a rural school pupils range in age from six to fifteen years 
and have differences in height, weight, home background, in 
terests, and abilities of equally great ranges. Within such di 
verse groups rural children must learn to function as a com 
munity or large family in their everyday approach to group 
living and learning. 

Study trips to points of interest such as industrial plants, 
shopping centers, and museums are frequently used in urban 
schools to give pupils the experiences they need. In rural 
schools the great differences in educational achievement that 
exist in the classroom make it difficult to plan study trips that 
will have the desired value for all the pupils, and many of the 
schools are located where such trips are exceedingly difficult 
to make, yet these conditions do not lessen the pupils’ needs 
for the experience. Therefore, the teacher must be exceedingly 
resourceful in devising ways in which worth-while experiences 
can be provided for them. Audio-visual aids are among his 
most valuable resources for this purpose. 


The teacher will find films, filmstrips, and pictures valuable 
in providing opportunities for pupils to learn many of the same 
things pupils in urban schools learn from study trips. These 
will be especially valuable in rural areas where television is 
not available and attending “the movies” is an occasion. Chil 
dren are very appreciative of opportunities to see educational 
films that are worth-while and entertaining. In viewing motion 
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pictures, pupils in all grades explore the world in which they 
live in a manner that approximates firsthand experience. Mo- 
tion pictures in the field of science are excellent for showing 
intermediate and upper-grade pupils the part that science plays 
in their lives, and films dealing with social studies help them 
to learn how the American way of life has developed and the 
advantages it offers. 

Children enjoy helping to choose films to augment their 
reading. The discussions of pictures that pupils plan to see will 
reveal the facts and ideas they expect to learn from the pictures, 
and their discussions of pictures they have seen will reveal the 
extent to which their expectations were met. Both will vary 
according to the pupils’ interests and levels of maturity. In 
making an over-all evaluation of a picture, the pupils in a one 
teacher rural school will cover nearly every important point 
that is brought out in the picture. 


Modern science is an ever-changing field of great interest 
to pupils regardless of their age or educational achievement. 
Science pictures, shown primarily for the upper grade pupils, 


will therefore likely be of some interest to the children in the 
primary and intermediate grades. During a discussion of a 
picture that has been shown, many interesting facts may be 
brought out by the children in these grades. 


Pupils who attend school in the more remote and inacces- 
sible areas have little opportunity to attend art exhibits and 
concerts. However, such circumstances do not eliminate their 
need for the experiences. Since the pupils in a rural school 
generally have wide ranges of talent in art and music, it is 
important to provide appropriate opportunities for those who 
have interest in either to develop their abilities in these fields. 
It is also important to give other pupils an opportunity to de- 
velop in art and music. Children who feel friendly and at ease 
with their co-workers and teacher frequently express surprising 
talent. 

Caring for and running the motion picture projector gives 
pupils valuable experience and opportunity to acquire a useful 
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skill. Many girls and boys in a rural elementary school are 
mechanically inclined, and they consider it a privilege to be 
one of the school’s projectionists. 

Through use of the opaque projector, children in a rural 
school can be given help in many of their classroom activities. 
Much rich and useful material that can be used with the pro 
jector will be found in books, magazines, and other printed 
materials. One unique use that may be made of the projector 
is to project maps onto the chalkboard for tracing. The maps 
may be completed in various ways depending upon the use 
that is to be made of them. (¢ harts, maps, and globes are among 
the other teaching aids that can be used to advantage in making 
the rural school program interesting and meaningful. 

In language arts the tape recorder may be made a valuable 
aid to learning. A child in the primary grades can learn to 
record what he wishes to say and to listen critically to the play 
back. In listening to the child make a record and to the play- 
back, the teacher may identify any speech difficulties of the 
child and then help him to correct them. Pupils in the inter 
mediate and upper grades can record dramatizations of plays 
they have written and in listening to the playback discover 
wherein they have not used effective speech and can determine 


through discussion how each one may improve his speech. 
Pupils can also record class discussions for study and appraisal. 


Hearing recordings of their choral reading, individual oral 
reading, or their group singing will many times cause pupils 
to improve their performance without any specific guidance 
from their teacher. The pupils will generally evaluate their 
performances with great candor if they are given opportunity 
to work in an atmosphere of sympathetic understanding. They 
will accept objective attitudes toward themselves in a situation 
where everyone in the group is striving to improve upon his 
previous performances. 

The tape recorder may be used to advantage in giving spelling 
tests. When this is done, the words for the week are recorded 
by the teacher, and in making the recording sufficient time is 
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given for the pupils to write each word after it has been pro- 
nounced and before the next word is pronounced. By using 
this method for the pupils in each grade the teacher of a rural 
school may have time to give special help to the pupils not 
taking the test. Very little supervision of the testing is neces- 
sary once the pupils have become accustomed to the words 
being pronounced by the recorder. 

When parents visit school to observe the pupils in the vari- 
ous classroom activities, it is often worth while to have them 
record their impressions of present-day school life. In analyzing 
what the parents say, the teacher may get some ideas regarding 
information the parents need and ways in which the school 
program may be improved. 


The three-speed record player can be used in a variety of 
ways to make the rural school program interesting and helpful 
to the pupils. The pupils may learn to share by bringing their 
favorite records to school for all to hear and enjoy. Of course, 
the number of records thus shared must be controlled by the 
teacher but this should not lessen the pupils’ enthusiasm for 


the activity. Children may play during the noon intermission 
or when they arrive at school in the morning before the school 
program is begun. Certain of the records brought by the pupils 
will be strictly for listening pleasure, others will cause feet to 
move, and the music from all will cause even the most timid 
child to join in free dancing and rhythmic expressions. 
Regardless of age each child can be taught to play his own 
records. The youngest will quickly learn to change the needle 
from standard to fine and to determine what speed the turn- 
table should run. The older girls and boys will want to take 
turns at getting the phonograph ready for use and will soon 
learn how to make the electrical connections necessary and to 
release the needle arm. Although these activities may not seem 
to be important, they do give pupils a feeling of achievement 
that may have great value. Every school has children who in 
doing simple tasks are encouraged to participate in school ac 
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tivities with confidence and are made to feel that they are con- 
tributing to the welfare of the social group. 

In locations where radio reception is poor during the day, 
the regular Standard School Broadcast which is available on 
records may be enjoyed by pupils in the rural school, and the 
listening experience will broaden and deepen their acquaint- 
ance with good music. Recorded music may also be used in 
helping pupils to learn folk and square dancing. All pupils 
should be encouraged to learn the dances. And when it is 
feasible folk dancing should be correlated with other classroom 
activities. A background of good music may be used in story- 
telling and for stimulating pupils’ imagination to the point 
that they may enjoy doing creative writing. Rhythmic designs 
drawn to music are excellent expressions of creativity. 

The record player and tape recorder may be used in con 
junction with the slide and filmstrip projector to present infor 
mation. Such combined use of audio-visual aids may be more 
suitable for the younger children than the use of a motion 
picture alone. Children in the lower grades need to study 
pictures for long periods to observe and understand the details. 
The various groups in any grade can study language arts, social 
studies, science, and arithmetic in ways best suited to their 
own needs and at their own speed if they know how to use a 
projector and a “shadow box.’ All the children may learn a 
great deal by viewing slides of pictures taken by pupils while 
they were making trips or slides of classroom activities taken 
by the teacher with a flashlight-equipped camera. Children 
always get great pleasure from seeing themselves at work and 
at play. 

The one-teacher rural school has the problem of keeping 
pace with modern developments in the ever-widening scope 
of education in order that pupils may be accorded the same 
quality of educational opportunity as children who are attend 
ing school in populous areas. 


The full utilization of audio-visual materials assures the 
rural child world-encompassing experiences that he needs to 
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have well-balanced educational opportunities and the help he 
needs to build an understanding of the place in life that he 
may take when he is an adult citizen. Every child has the 
right to optimum growth and development within his compe- 
tence and potentialities. 

The standard of educational service accorded rural children 
should be equivalent to that granted children who live in urban 
areas. Providing such services is the only way to further the 
democratic principle of equality of opportunity for all children. 
The provision of ample library and audio-visual materials for 
school use and proper preservice and in-service education of 
teachers in effective utilization of well-selected materials will 
help to assure each school child equality of opportunity in the 
field of public school education. 
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HOW PRIMARY TEACHERS CAN MAKE 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
Mrs. Marcia DeVoe, Teacher, Carmel Unified School District 


The recent trend has been toward the “do it yourself” 
method and for many reasons. The old “let George do it” 
slogan has been outmoded and in many fields of endeavor the 
philosophy which advocates, “if you want a thing done, do it 
yourself,” is being pursued with increasing vigor. 

The primary teacher, especially, has found a great lack of 
audio-visual education materials for use in certain of the areas 
in which the need for them is greatest. Materials for the pri- 
mary child have not always been geared to his development 
and ability. Producers have become aware of these conditions 
and are striving to make desirable materials available. How- 
ever, because of financial limitations, many schools are unable 
to purchase the materials needed. Primary teachers in many 
schools have therefore found it necessary to learn how to 
create such materials. For the primary teacher this activity has 
been added to those of making games, supervising self-directed 
activities, seeing that the child has manipulative toys and other 
forms of necessary equipment. 

Many primary teachers who are especially interested and 
skilled in photography have used their skill to develop instruc 
tional materials for their classes. Ways in which other teachers 
can use photography to good advantage in producing such ma 
terials follow. 


1. Purchase a camera that uses 35 mm. film and has a flash 
attachment. Many inexpensive ones that cost as little as 
$30 take excellent pictures and may be used with either 
black and white or color film. Each color shot will cost 
about 15 cents for film if made without the flashlight and 
an additional 12 cents for the bulb when the flashlight 
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is used. For black and white pictures, film can be pur- 
chased for indoor use without a flash. If enlargements 
are to be made the best results will be obtained if the 
film will reproduce a picture that is over two inches 
square. The cost of the film, processing, and a jumbo- 
size print will be about 12 cents. 


Take pictures that can be used in developing curriculum 
units ordinarily used in primary classes such as The 
Home, The School, The Farm, The Community. The 
pictures can be displayed on bulletin boards or shown 
by using an opaque projector and used to encourage dis- 
cussion and other activities. In addition to the instruc- 
tional uses that can be made of the pictures in the class- 
room, they may also be used for parent education, further- 
ing public relations, in display at fairs, and publicizing 


Public Schools Week. 


. Prepare a script that tells about the slides or pictures and 


record it on a tape so that the best possible use can be 
made of the pictures by all the teachers who use them. 
When slides are used with a recording they may be made 
into a filmstrip for ease of handling. 


Use the combination of slides and tape recording in a 
variety of ways. Show the slides for discussion during 
the introduction, review, or culmination of a unit; show 
the slides with the recording; play the recording without 
the slides after it has been played with the slides; make 
combined use of black and white pictures that are of 
activities similar to those on the slides and the slides for 
review and discussion; use the black and white pictures 
selected for combined use with the slides with the re- 
cording; use any of the pictures to stimulate the children 
to write poems, stories, songs. 


. Carry your camera with you at all times. You never know 


when you may wish to make pictures of trees, Indians, 
rock formations, clouds, historical places, or specimens in 
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museums for use in the classroom. The pictures that may 
be taken and the uses that may be made of them are 
limited only by the teacher's imagination. 

Adapt recordings for local needs. For example, records of 
the songs of birds that are known by the children may be 
played or the songs of the birds that they see around the 
school may be recorded on tape for class use. A little in- 
formation about each bird might be given by the teacher 
after the children have listened to the birds’ song. 
Record pupils’ voices and play the recordings for the 
pupils to hear themselves talk or tell stories. 

Record on tape favorite stories, poems, and songs and 
play the recording for the pupils during their rest periods. 
Favorite tape recordings in your own library of recordings 
will be used over and over because they are available at 
any time they are needed. 

Make a scrapbook of poems, stories, and songs found use- 
ful and enjoyable to the age group. Illustrate them with 
colored magazine pictures. 

Read radio and television guides to keep informed regard- 
ing programs that may be used in the classroom. Have a 
recorder ready to use when it is anticipated that a program 
may provide material that can be used in the classroom. 


Older or superior children can be encouraged to assist in 
many of the activities that have been mentioned. They will 
especially like to take pictures and make recordings. One 
eighth grade committee worked out a series of pictures that 
told the story of their classwork during the year. Another com- 
mittee wrote a script for use with the pictures which was later 
recorded. The combined production was presented for the 
children’s parents and others who visited the school during 


Public Schools Week. 


























AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS IN TEACHER 
EDUCATION AT SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 
Frep F. Harcreroap, Dean of Instruction, and Ricnarp B. Lewis, 


Professor of Education and Co-ordinator of Audio-visual 
Services, San Jose State College 


In 1945, San Jose State College introduced into its teacher 
education program a course to help teachers meet one require- 
ment for securing State teaching credentials. Since that date, 
9,071 students have taken Education 103, Audio-visual 
Methods and Materials, during the regular and summer ses- 
sions and by correspondence. 

At first, classes were held three hours per week with instruc- 
tion in the maintenance and operation of equipment as part 
of the course. At that time the only equipment available for 
laboratory use was a movie projector, old models of opaque and 
slide projectors, a phonograph, and a wire recorder. Each of 
the classes had 30 or more students enrolled. 

In 1950 when additional equipment had been secured, in 
struction and practice in the maintenance and use of equip- 
ment was made a laboratory phase of the course. As a result, 
the course consisted of three hours of class attendance per week 
in lecture sessions and demonstrations and three hours a week 
in laboratory sessions. The laboratory training proved to be 
very valuable and eliminated such objections to the course as 
were expressed by school administrators and supervisors in 
statements such as, “Your students are enthusiastic about audio- 
visual aids but they can’t run machines.” 


Tue Furure or THE Procram 
The integration of audio-visual curriculum materials in cer 
tain education courses at San Jose State College has been under 
consideration since 1950. The elimination of a separate course, 
taught by an audio-visual specialist, and the introduction of 
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audio-visual instruction in all curriculum and method courses 
has basic philosophical justification. Yet many hold the opinion 
that in taking such a step the substantial gains made in recent 
years in teacher competency in using instructional materials 
may be lost. Others believe that over a period of years a more 
thorough understanding of the function of materials in learn 
ing will develop if all instructors in teacher education have 
responsibility for providing audio-visual instruction in their 
classes and that the competency of both college instructors and 
teacher candidates in using instructional materials will be im 
proved if this course of action is followed. After five vears of 
study and planning, at the beginning of the fall semester in 
September, 1955, both the elementary and secondary teacher 
education courses were expanded to include sequences for the 
use of audio-visual materials. 


As a foundation course, every teaching credential candidate 
takes a one-semester unit class in the operation of audio-visual 
equipment. In this course 10 hours are devoted to lecture 
demonstrations and about 25 hours to laboratory instruction 
and practice on all types of audio-visual equipment. By taking 
the course early in the teacher education sequence, the student 
will develop skill in using audio-visual equipment and materials 
that will be helpful to him in all succeeding courses. Students 
in departments of the college other than teacher education may 
also take the course, and students in several departments are 
required to take it. 


Both elementary and secondary credential candidates re 
ceive concentrated instruction in the use of audio-visual in 
structional materials in each course in the teacher education 
sequence. All candidates take the course, “The Learner,” pre 
viously called “Educational Psychology” and “Child Growth 
and Development.” In this course attention is given to the 
function of audio-visual instructional materials in the learning 
process." 


'In planning this course and others in the teacher education sequence, constant reference 
has been made to A Framework for Public Education in California, Bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education, Vol. XIX, No. 6, November, 1950. 
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In the kindergarten-primary and general elementary creden- 
tial sequences, the basic curriculum courses provide a program 
of experiences in selecting and using audio-visual materials 
and methods. The types of instructional materials basic to this 
instruction and the activities to be employed are selected by 
the staff. 


The success of this program depends upon the faculty mem- 
bers who are teaching the curriculum courses. Several of them 
have regularly taught one or more sections of Education 103, 
Audio-Visual Methods and Materials. Several others have ob- 
served these classes at intervals. For several years new faculty 
members have been selected who have been successful! teachers 
of audio-visual courses at other institutions or have been espe- 
cially successful in the use of audio-visual materials in the 
classroom. The close co-operative planning by these staff mem- 
bers gives promise of successful integration of the audio-visual 
curriculum materials program in the elementary course 
sequence. 


The secondary teacher education program differs in pattern 
from that of the elementary teacher education program. Subject 
methods courses are taught by instructors with joint appoint- 
ments in the Department of Education and in the academic 
department of their subject field. However, basic teacher edu- 
cation courses, including “The Learner” and a curriculum 
course, are taken by all secondary credential candidates. 


The secondary curriculum course outline includes a major 
unit on planning and guiding Jearning experiences. Another 
area of the course is devoted to the preparation of daily and 
long-range plans for teaching, including selection of appropriate 
materials and audio-visual aids, with principles of utilization 
analyzed and demonstrated. Sources of curriculum materials 
are explored. 


In subject methods courses, which concentrate on specific 
teaching areas such as social sciences, language arts, mathe- 
matics, natural science, and business education, special atten- 
tion is given to relating audio-visual curriculum materials and 
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techniques to the teaching subject. The various types of learn- 
ing experiences in which audio-visual materials can be used 
to advantage are explored and plans are made for using the 
materials. 

For a full year, the secondary subject methods instructors, 
through a committee, have been developing general outlines 
for their courses that include experiences and content to which 
the use of audio-visual curriculum materials may be related. 
The committee has reported to the entire secondary staff on 
the methods and techniques to be employed in classes, and 
the proposed program has been accepted. 

Specialists in audio-visual instructional materials have par- 
ticipated actively in both elementary and secondary education 
committees planning the integrated program. Methods by 
which these specialists may continue to assist in developing 
the program are being formulated. 

30th the elementary and secondary education staff members 
have agreed upon a continuing emphasis upon the use of cur- 
riculum materials and audio-visual techniques during observa 
tion periods and student teaching. Experiences in the observa- 
tion period include studying available audio-visual and library 
resources in classrooms, schools, school systems, and communi- 
ties, analyzing the audio-visual methods used by resident dem 
onstration teachers, and making use of audio-visual materials 
in student teaching lessons. In student teaching, emphasis is 
placed upon continuous and varied use of materials in each 
lesson taught by a student teacher. 


Campus Resources For THE Aupio-VisuaL CurricuLum 
MareriALcs ProGRraM 

Audio-visual curriculum materials resources and facilities 
have been increased during the past five years at San Jose 
State College, and the success of the integrated program is 
related to these resources. The education reading room and 
the curriculum materials center in the college library and the 
college audio-visual service center are services closely integrated 
to the teacher education program. 
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In the new college library addition now being constructed, 
two large workrooms and several instruction conference rooms 
and small workrooms are planned. These facilities are for the 
use of elernentary and secondary teaching candidates who wish 
to examine and work with courses of study, textbooks, bro- 
chures, study guides, study prints, construction materials, and 
other curriculum aids. 

An audio-visual service center building, that will be located 
near the library building, will be under construction within a 
few months. In this building preview facilities and the film 
and filmstrip library will be made available to teacher educa- 
tion students. There will also be a recording studio, a photo- 
graphic laboratory, a graphic arts preparation room, and an 
audio-visual equipment laboratory. 


Apvancep Stupres in Curricutum Marerias 

With the development of facilities and an increased profes- 
sional staff, advanced study programs have been established. 
These programs emphasize curriculum materials and lead to a 
master’s degree in Education. Close co-operation between the 
faculty of the department of librarianship in the division of 
teacher education and the audio-visual specialists in the divi- 
sion has made possible the development of a program designed 
for students who wish to become specialists in curriculum 
materials. 

Emphasis in this graduate program is upon (1) competency 
in instructing children; (2) competency in curriculum work 
and supervision of instruction; (3.) competency in the selection 
and utilization of all types of curriculum materials; and (4) 
effective administration of audio-visual curriculum materials 
for classroom use. 


Support FoR TEACHER EpucaTION in AupIo-VISUAL 
Curricutum MarerIALs 


The support given to the audio-visual curriculum materials 
program as a whole in the college seems to indicate a general 
acceptance and understanding of the fact that there is, as 
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Stephen Corey phrased it, a “. . . unique contribution of 
audio-visual instructional materials to the curriculum.” * In- 
structors in every department, the college administration, the 
Division of Teacher Education, the Division of Educational 
Services, all give continuing support to the development of the 
audio-visual and curriculum materials program. The generally 
favorable responses of students to audio-visual methods courses 
and the services requested of the audio-visual center by faculty 
members and students indicate that the use of audio-visual 
curriculum materials has become an accepted part of the 
teacher education program and of the total program of instruc- 
tion offered by San Jose State College. 


Stephen M. a ‘The Unique Contribution of AntioVieual Instructional] Materials in 
the Curriculum,” California Schools, XIX (January, 1948), 
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INTERCOUNTY EXCHANGE OF AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS 


Axian Ruspon, Director, Audio-Visual Education, Office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools, Butte County 


When several counties in northern California began making 
increased use of motion picture films and other audio-visual 
materials in the in-service training program for teachers and in 
programs offered adult groups, one fact became obvious. None 
of the counties had in its audio-visual department enough 
films for these purposes. Moreover, it seemed financially im- 
practical, if not impossible, for each audio-visual department 
to purchase all the materials which the staff in the office of 
their county superintendent of schools wanted to use. 


A solution to the problem was made in 1950 when the 
superintendents of 24 counties agreed to make audio-visual 
materials in their offices available for professional use in all the 
counties even though certain of the counties did not possess 
at that time any audio-visual materials. Chico State College 
and Humboldt State College also agreed to exchange materials 
with the offices of the various county superintendents of 
schools. 


The plan of inter-county exchange originated in discussions 
of the instructional materials committee of the Northern Sec- 
tion, California School Supervisors Association. Discussions 
centered on ways in which more materials for use in in-service 
training programs for teachers and in classes for parents could 
be made available in each of the counties and ways in which 
wider and more efficient use could be made of professional ma- 
terials that the audio-visual departments in the different coun- 
ties possessed. 


During the past year another county entered the agreement. 
As a consequence, the professional audio-visual materials 
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owned by the audio-visual departments in 25 counties and two 
state colleges are now available on a mutual exchange basis. 
The agreement is simple and informal. No financial arrange- 
ments are involved. The exchange is based on a mutual will- 
ingness to share materials of a specific type. However, a brief 
statement of policy covering the following points is included 
with the list of materials that is sent out. 

1. Materials should be requested for use only by the pro- 
fessional staff of the office of a county superintendent of 
schools, a school system, Chico State College, or Hum- 
boldt State College. 


nN 


Borrowers are responsible for loss of materials or damage 
to them. Requests to use the materials should be made as 
far in advance as possible and should be made through 
the person in charge of the audio-visual program. 


The participating groups understand that materials are to 
be requested for use only with professional or parent groups. 
At the present time available in the inter-county exchange are 
158 motion pictures, 78 filmstrips, and 24 recordings and tran- 
scriptions. There is some duplication of titles. 


The inter-county exchange of audio-visual materials has 
many advantages. The exchange makes available for wide use 
valuable materials which may have restricted use in any one 
locality, makes it possible for each school district to obtain a 
wide variety of materials for use with teachers, and tends to 
equalize educational opportunities for in-service training. 

The participants believe the exchange has worked well. For 
example, in Butte County experiences indicate that during the 
past year not only has its county audio-visual department re- 
quested more materials from northern section counties, but it 
has filled many more such requests from other counties than 
in past years. 


Operating an inter-county exchange is not without prob- 
lems. One of the most crucial involves communication and 
transportation facilities. The great distances between the audio- 
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visual centers and the time required to obtain information re- 
garding the materials or to receive the materials tend to limit 
use that can be made of exchange items. The distances also 
make it difficult for the professional staff in the counties to 
plan purchases co-operatively from year to year so that a wide 
selection may be secured and duplication of materials avoided. 
In spite of these difficulties, however, members of the com- 
mittee believe that the inter-county exchange program for 
audio-visual materials is useful and practicable and should be 
continued in operation. 
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